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THE MAY MEETING. 


By permission of the Woolwich Libraries Committee, obtained through 


the kindness of Mr. Bond, the Chief Librarian, and by the invitation of 


Mr. W. Geo. CHAMBERS, Chairman and Treasurer of the L.A.A., the May 


Meeting will be held at Plumstead on May 17th. At this meeting 


Auditors will be appointed to checd the year’s accounts in connection with 
the Association. The agenda for the afternoon and evening is as follows : 
3 p-m.—MEET AT WOOLWICH ARSENAL StTaTION. (A convenient train 
leaves Charing Cross at 2.15, calling at Cannon Street, London 
Bridge, New Cross, etc., cn route). 
3-15.—Royal Arsenal. (A visit will be paid to the Royal Gun 
Factories and other places of interest). 


5.30 to 6.30.—Light refreshments will be served at the Plumstead 
Library. 

6.30 to 7.30.—Ramble through Bostal Woods and 
Heath, which is quite near to the Library. 


7.30.—Paper by Mr. Puitiep C. Bursitt, Assistant 
Woolwich, on ** The Public and its Libraries.”’ 


across Bostal 


Librarian, 


Longfellow actually did say : 


**Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 
—But keenly as we may or may not appreciate the truth of his words, we 
are dull, and lacking in that desire for practical information which is 
inherent in the true librarian, if we do not also appreciate the excellent 
opportunity here offered to become persenally acquainted with the birth 
place of our great armaments. 


In many respects our May meeting should 
prove attractive ; 


for not only have we the opportunity upon which we have 
a ramble together, which, 
besides giving us an idea of the geography of the district, should do some 
thing to promote those feelings of good-fellowship which are the desire of 
our Association ; then we may mention the hospitality extended to us by 
our Chairman; the Library at which we shall meet, which is new and 
has separate and generous accommodation for children, and several other 
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interesting and unique features; and last, but not least, we have the 
paper promised us by Mr. Bursill. 

The title of Mr. Bursill’s paper does not convey a definite idea of the 
line of argument he will adopt in dealing with the relation of the public to 
the library service. We believe, however, it will review the present 
relations of reader and library, and suggest methods by which more 
readers may be attracted. It suggests the possibilities of an interesting 
debate. From what we know of Mr. Bursill, too, it is safe to predict a 
useful and entertaining evening. 

The Committee hopes that all members and friends of the Association 
will take advantage of the convenient train service, to realise what 
promises to be one of the most successful meetings of the Session 


APRIL MEETING 


This meeting was held on April 19th, at the St. Bride Institute, T 
about forty members were present, including a g umber o 
unior colleagues. We were particularly gratified st v « 
atter take part in the debate, following on Mr. Vale's pape ul 
success of this meeting will encourage the Committe ) vunise simila 


meetings in the future. 


LIBRARY BULLETINS 


By W. ¢ Bek wick Savers (Sub-Librarian, Crovde 


] For a few minutes to-night [ ask vou to sid with me 
interesting phase of our work. It is a subject wering much groune 
therefore, if 1 am brief, | ask vou to remember in re o mv brevity 
limited time we have at our disposal It is also s ect bristling \ 
lepatable points ; therefore, if | am dogmatic, | trust ve 1 consicde 
| have no time now to elucidate all my posit ons, a so, that i 
matic attitude is just the attitude required to fulf Tr ef purpose 
iIneeting—to stimulate discussion 

Z Your library is in process of erection, and pp 
librarian, are busily selecting and buying the books which, with co 
able optimism, vou believe will irradiate the whole neigh hood i vl 
vour library is situated. And there comes to vour mind that card 
difficulty : How shall the library be catalogued’ The chances are tha 
will decide upon the dictionary form, and the printed ilogue Now, | 
am not dealing with catalogues altogether, or I would ) COI f 
that the dictionary catalogue is by no means an ideal form; that it sc 
entries on cognate topics all over the alphabet ; that Ss ove t 
be profitable ; that a complete and accurate dictionary is as difficult 
pile as the pyramids were to build, and is as ‘ 1 nig vale 
tre in Fleet Street. The classified catalogue, \ 
neets in a far better manner the needs of students, e general re 
vea, even of our beloved friend the novel reader | ‘ kt 
is | do that our reader is more likely to ask “* W ks h 
notoring 2"" than to ask, “ Have vou Filson Young's * Compl 
Motorist? °°’ Your dictionary would probably answe th questi 
the author-subject catalogue would not only answer ese specific que 
but would point also to every other work in the library i inv wav relate 
motoring. And the novel reader rejoices to find all the books he de 
together in one division of the catalogue Next, 1 l try to cc 
vou of the futilitv or rather the excessive awkwa ess, of the pr 
atalogue. Perhaps the basal catalogue of the library—t] logue 
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permanent unvarying books—should be a printed one, but it should be a 
sectional catalogue or a series of class-lists. Hence, any section that out- 
grows its fellows can be revised and brought up to date, whereas with a 
complete catalogue the expense of regular and necessary revision would be 
enormous. Then there is the old, but very true argument that a complete 
printed catalogue is generally brought up-to-date by a series of supplements, 
and to consult them all is a task from which an ordinary borrower shrinks. 
Pherefore, | come betove vou to-night, incidentally, in the somewhat 
hackneved role of a champion of the card catalogue. Only those who have 
worked with a complete name and subject card catalogue can realise what 
a glorious bibliographical instrument itis. Tt can be kept absolutely up-to- 
date ; perfect: arrangement is always secured ; and, turther, annotation 
and explanation can be carried out to the fullest extent with litthe or no 
additional expense. 1 realise and admit’ certain objections to the card 
catalogue—that it can only be consulted by persons who come to the library, 
and so on. But a primary postulate of librarianship is: The greatest good 
to the greatest number; and the greatest number are not those who send 
for books, but those who fetch them. Probably you imagine | am wander- 
ing from my subject. Let that appear later. 


3. Now having your basal catalogues printed in the form of class- 
lists, in a few months vou are confronted with the fact that the lists are all 
more or less out of date. How to bring them up to date’ Then we reach 
my subject. You decide to issue a bulletin—a periodical publication which 
shall set forth all information germane to the work of the library. What 
will it cost? Roughly, a bulletin of 16 pages, issued quarterly costs two 
per cent. of the entire library income. If your library has an income of 
£3,000 vour bulletin should cost £60 ; for the library with this income must, 
of necessity, issue a better bulletin than one with half this amount. Com- 
position rates may be anything from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per page; the average 
cost per page being 6s. Sd. This is, of course, a matter of averages ; some 
magazines cost much less or more according to the value placed on the 
work. By including advertisements you will recover at least two-thirds of 
the cost of production. | know all the old objections to advertisements ; 
but always suffered from the mental inability to appreciate them. Until, 
like the American libraries, our institutions are adequately financed, we 
cannot afford to reject advertisements and the income accruing to them. 
Let vour bulletin, too, be distributed 





eratis. Your Britisher does not 
realise why he should pay even a penny for a publication which contains no 
conscious jokes, or political and war news. Consequently, when it is 
charged for, the library magazine is limited and does not reach those for 
whom it is really intended. 


1. What is a bulletin? First and principally, it is a fully annotated 
catalogue of books added to the library. Second, it is the medium ol 
library news, alterations in rules, statistics of donations, and anything con- 
nected with the work. Third, it is an effective vehicle for short. biblio- 
graphies, or—to use a more popular name—reading lists, on topical and 
seasonable subjects. Fourth, in it may be included brief articles treated 
bibliographically, and having direct reference to the books in the library. 
Nothing else, in my opinion, can legitimately find a place in the bulletin. 


5. Well, the queston of cataloguing the additions, Naturally, Pam 
wt going to attempt any dogmatising on details of cataloguing, as the 
form of author entry, the abbreviations or extensions of the title; nor shall 
| touch on the order of the imprint, or abbreviations of sueh words as 
portraits, maps, illustrations. These things, until the Library Association, 
or the co-operative action of the Library Associations of the world, produces 
that wonder, a code of cataloguing rules which shall be generally accepted, 
must fall into line with the current methods of the library But a few 
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road principles may be laid down. Let vourt 


ssified catalogue. 


laa 
| have already touched upon 


The 


my reasons for this 


dex to each number broad divisions of the 


the main divisions of the classification of the li 
union list. [| daresay vou are all familiar wit 
brief, that one entry in the catalogue shoul 

departments of the library. In many bulletins and 


in the central library, in the reference library 


\s a 


books, 


ire all listed separately result, we 
Branch 
f Central books rhis, I 
ataloguing. The union method 
branches—say, the High 


Now, by v the first letter of the nan 


wy, as know, 


vou generally 
aver, is avery 
$s exe 
ree Branch, 
branch. 


usir 


espectively, and using ¢ for Central and R. 
enter our book thus 
DUFF, E. G. Early Printed Books 








The letters used indicate immediately in wha 
is to be found. You may say that this applies onl 
seeing that 093 is merely Dewev’'s  class-numbe 
number would be necessary for each department 
with the indicator Well, it wiil be more e 
vunber after each departmental letter, than for 
imes in vour bulletin. Beside this, I think the a 
entry showing the whol esources of the libri 


obvious. 


6. The 


catalogut 


entries should be as full 
f illustrations and maps, and whether they are cx 
paves if under one hundred, and the size if greater 
should appear in the main entry Other partict 
annotation, At the first meeting | attends 
1 heard ao remark from member, ‘* that 
zood in annotation."* All TE can do is to repeat a 
other decisions of the Assistants*® Association :—* If 
iow, What crusted old Tories they will become lat 
find that annotation is not merely regarded as desit 
absolutely necessary. [ do not intend to dip deep! 
| \. Savage, who has written the best Englis! 


sixteen) pages of | the Library Association Re 


principles of annotation, and, evidently T can't d 


uo our. disposal But few 


things are ore ad 
easy to eriticise than annotations. Most emphat 
attempt at criticism or evaluation, Perhaps a bet 
uion ”? of the librarian’s function would be ** el 
questions that arise in one’s mind in regard 
Who and what is the author 2 When did he 
llow has he written? Or put into code forn 
1. The author's qualifications 
2. His period. 
3. His object. 
t. His argument. 
There are subsidiary mattet For example 
mut when of sufficient importance, the presence 


vlossaries should be noted. And especially should 


The size of the bulletin is specia 


» and 
have fo 


spe akin 


eedingly sin 


the Low 
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to another be explained. By this | mean that when you are annotating 
Dumas’ ** Three Musketeers "’ you should refer to Dartagnan’s ** Memoirs, *’ 
upon which the great romance is based ; or when elucidating a book on a 
side-issue of any subject, vou will refer to the standard books on the subject 


itself; again, sequels should be noticed, and in a case like Crawford's Sara- 





cinesca, the whole series of sequelie set out in their order, This last is especially 
desirable for how many people can remember whether ‘* Don Orsino "* or 


‘Sant Hario’’ is the first sequel to ' Saracinesen’’ 2 ‘These are simple, 
probably hackneved, aphorisms of annotative work; but it is remarkable 
how often they are missed. Examples of absurd annotation could be 
multiplied indetinitely. Only the other day TP eame seross : 


Wood British Forest Trees, 


with the illuminating note, ‘ta handbook to trees growing in’ Britain ™ 
and another : 


Harrison. The Boys of Wynport College. 

annotated, ** A school-boy story."* Did the annotator have some such code 
as the one | have given, these things would not oecur. Nor would 
laudatory snippits from reviews find a place in notes Reviews are ue 

limes as expositions of the books, and may be used for that purpose with 
judgment. But to allow the review to obsess the mind is absurd. Quota- 
tions from reviews should always be acknowledged as such: then your 
reader could take the note for what it is worth. | am sorry [T must noi 


pursue this subject further. 


When vour ** additions "* section is filled vou still have room in your 








bulletin. This should be given up to reading: lists. Now a reading list 
proper is a setting out in logical sequence of the principal articles and books 
in the library on any given topic. At the present moment the chief topic 
of everyday conversation is the disastrous earthquake in India. Here is an 


opportunity to bring together a well-annotated list of works on the subject. 
Mind, this is not a catalogue, but a list where every book included is chosen to 
illustrate some part of the subject. You commence by referring to the best 
bibliographies of vour subject; then vou set out the histories of earthquakes 
with notes on the peculiarities of each book; then you note records of 
parallel instances to this present earthquake ; and wind up with, sav,a list on 
the relationship between volcanic and seismic action, Here vou have given to 
vour readers a more or less complete course of reading on the subject at the 
moment the subject is current. Other subjects at) present suitable are, 
* The Nelson Centenary,’ which presents great possibilities to the reading- 
list compiler, as does ** The Schiller Centenary “'; and the questions before 
Parliament, as ** The Alien Question.”’ Then think of the reading lists 
you can compile in connection with University Extension and other courses 
of lectures given locally. 

8. Another legitimate method of filling up is the bibliographical article, 
This pleasant method of expounding the contents of the library consists in a 
brief causerie on some by-path of literature written around the books, 
Take, for instance, se IEenelish Essavists ’ 








t 
‘as a subject. The article explains 
the nature and qualities of the essay; and then relates in’ chronological 
sequence, the chief excellencies and defects of the essavists, taking care to 
place in brackets after the name of each author or book mentioned, its 
number or location in the library. Thus the article proves interesting and 
informing as a merely literary production ; but, besides that, it reveals the 
possessions of the library on the subject treated. And apart from its interest 
to the reader, there are few wavs of revising a library's stock better than 
this. Write an essay for vour bulletin on electrical phenomena, and you 
will soon discover how rich or poor your collection is on the subje ct. Scores 
of subjects are available for this kind of treatment, 




















” li relation to these articles [To omav it 
Wwe are treated » in library mulletins One 
publishing a serial history of the parish. Ne 
vot » do with the librarv 2 The article doesn 
\ at is included in the magazine must bear 
l ary. Whatever does not lives of local celebrities, 
es and so on—belongs rather to the local papers 
goodness sake, don’t publish photographs of 
big tree growing in the district It isn’t legitin 
10. | have already advocated an author-indes 
umber. An index shou be provided for each ve 
of the whole every five vears. This index sl Id 
iving in brief the tithe of the book, its paging 





location number or the indicator number 

‘i. Now how does the bulletin relate to the 
vou ire printing give instructions for a number « 
blank paper on one side of the paper only hese 


t 


up, and the slips mounted on catalogue cards, a 
ialogue. Thus vour card catalogue is cumulati 


up-to-date, and, at the expense of little time 
attlogue for every department of the library. 


f 





ive ard this b f unsatisfactory paper, 

thout the actual workers on the bulletin. A ¢ 
the Croydon Reader's Index 1 attribute to the 
work of every assistant is acknowledged. Al 
articles, and special matters are signed This is 
policy ; because, if an assistant knows th: . 
on which he is engaged, will be signed by his n 

own work, he is at once on his mettle, and gives 
can think of nothing more disheartening than to 





ma catalogue, compiling it entirely, and even 





then have the chief librarian stepping in, clai 
even acknowledging his subordinate’s efforts. Of 
every work done retlects the ideas and poliev o 
we acknowledge gladly ; but now-a-days some ass 
ideas too, and to ignore these is as mere practica 


Gentlemen, I don’t know that I have convincec 
excellence of the well-constructed bulletin. Catalog 
or granted by the public, and the enormous lab 
enored. But to him who heartily believes in his 


action than a well-comp 





iore productive of sati 
id well-printed bulletin. 


DISCUSSTON. 





Mr. Roebuck : In rising to open a discussi 
I wish to compliment the writet on a good hand 
t sight does not suggest much detail. 
Secondly, before treating Library Mag 
nembers of the L.A.A. do not produce thei 
Library Assistant,’’ where they ould be mo 
they would do more good 
Coming to the lopic under discussion, | 


quite contrary to my expectations, [ find mysel 


Savers on nearly every point He and I repre 


12 Before I thank vou for the admirable pat 
hie ld | 


} 
rule 
s to | 
1 
$ | 
V S 
eme 
pp 











haat 
the 
here 


use, 
Mr. 
is of 
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ideas and training, but, apparently both schools are unanimous as regards 
Library Bulletins. 

In a recent work with which [| am associated, in any remarks made 
or papers written, my plea for a development—an endless development—of 
extension work, has always been the keynote; and, therefore, as may be 
expected [ advocate Bulletins up to the hilt. As a business advertisement 
they are excellent, as a guide to, and means of intercourse with borrowers 
their influence is enormous. 

For years we have desired a Bulletin at St. George, but there is little 


se 


weno local trade to advertise as a means to reduce the expense of production, 
and independent of this support publication is out of the question, 

Therefore, we run a Bulletin of nine columns (sign printed) on a lars 
screen, fresh every month, wherein we catch not only the book readers, 
but every soul that comes over the doorstep, namely, 1,000 a day. This 
is a suggestion for men who are disheartened by the financial difficulty. 

Unless | am thoroughly mistaken, Mr. Savers deprecates the inclusion 
of matter other than book information and library record work in Bulletins, 
but on this point | must differ from him. 

A magazine which is a parboiled ** Tit-Bits’’ is a mere farce, but 
one which reeks with nothing but books and library dust is very duil. 

Everything therein produced T claim should have an ultimate point of 
aim in the borrowing or reading of the library stock, but | would not like 
to see topical, biographical, historical, local or antiquarian notes excluded, 
provided they are treated with the afore-mentioned object. 

So far as T can see Library Bulletins are favoured by Librarians 
generally, and the only points of contention are 





(a) Whether advertisements should be sought to assist in defraying 
the cost, and 
(hb) What line of contents should be considered orthodox 


Previous experience enables me to quote a Bulletin with which T had 
some handling, a Bulletin containing such matter as [| have previously 
mentioned, and in addition a running supplement to the catalogue. 

So far as the production of this was concerned, all the librarian had to 
do was to dispatch his copy each 20th day of the month and on each 
month's opening 1,000 Bulletins were delivered at the Library, cost—NIL.. 

The enterprising printer took the cash and made his margin as well. 

| believe Bulletins to be the cheapest, handiest and most effective 
tool that modern librarianship has called into being. 


Others who took part in the discussion were Messrs. Bursill, Chambers, 
S. A. Hatcher, Hogg, Luke, Poulter, Rivers, and Roebuck. 


In reply, Mr. Sayers said he appreciated Mr. Roebuck's remark that 
members should contribute to their own journal ; he had done so, he 
thought; but also thought the series of ‘* Library Magazine" articles 
appearing in the “ Library World’ too detailed for the ** Assistant.*’ 
He was still convinced of the superiority of the classified catalogue, and of 
the card catalogue as opposed to the complete printed one. Mr. Luke's 
suggestion of topical lists was exactly what he meanc wnen he spoke of 
a seasonable reading list. Bulletin work and cataloguing and annotation 
were inextricably mingled, he thought, as Mr. Hatcher would easily 
recognise, Much of the difieulty of getting the mag 
averred, 


azine ready would, he 
% obviated if the brains and intelligence of junior members of the 
stalf were properly utilised. A great deal of the work done by the seniors 
could well be distributed along the junior ranks. He thanked the members 
for their patience, and also for the opinions expressed. 





The vote of thanks was moved by Mr. Thorne and seconded by 
Mr. Hogg. 
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THE JUVENILE LIBRARY | 
By GeEoRGE | \ 

The subject of this paper suggested itself te € hich 
could discuss, as this department is often” left } f 
issistants; and inasmuch its e are less re f I f f 
school-davs, we are perhaps better fitted to adr 
nents, 

This department is quite a departure late vears ( 

warians have realised the necessity of l € 
ee the good work which it is capable Or «a 
on the part of seholars for good, wholesome re 

This reasoning is generally admitted, but we \ v 
in his ** Hlow to form a Library *’ is not certain Iness 
idvocates the personal possession of books M M ane a 
Administration “ holds that as libraries aim at Y people » read | 
rightly endeavour to catch their readers voung, and é r e depa 
should be the object of particul ir care. s ) ) I 
to agree than with the former, for nowadays s seldon sid 
necessary to acquire libraries privately, when publi t f | 
so) common The arguments which can be b 2 
f our work, are so few that without further de p 
nevt stage of our enqu ries 

Having agreed that Children’s Libraries are ne 

e methods upon Which thev are rene all ! | . e 9g Ie 
follows 

| The distribution of books to childret é . eithe 

svstem where the books and roon e spe lv pro 
where the children are simply ) ss t he PF 
stock at a reduced age limit 

y The distribution of books at the school 

Much dis ussion has taken place regardi yy ‘ 
idministration, and there is much to be said o sich \l B 
s ol opinion that school teachers are the peopl . unise 
uion with large numbers of children, and are yOSSeSSION 
organisation, but also of influence and control l . n be s 
through the teache a greater number of childre r sucht 
reading circle, there will be excellent super isio ( 
protection against abuse of the books \gair R 
there is the argument for school circulation, that e te f 
with the nature of the scholar, and can better scris ite et 
earnest desirer of books and the mere novelty see 
nfluence with the child th: has the librarian « ‘®) ( 
hand there is much feeling, that to take this 
Soa mistake J. ©. Dana savs * Tf possible ¢ 9 
eading room in which are their own partic . ry 
vetting voung people to come to the lib sl} ( 
the work of persuading teachers to interest 
Roebuck and Thorne write, “* that unless the child { see the 
building, no familiarity with the institution is a ed. d 
from school, the child very often concludes his « he ( 
library, and further, where school circulation is 1) ‘ 
danger of children being pressed to read works othe } otc 
should be no pressure brought to bear upon a child's reading, the 
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craving for good wholesome fiction should be catered for, it at least teaches 
them how to read, and there is plenty of time for the introduction of solid 
literature when they are old enough to understand it. Mr. Potter Briscoe 
long ago spoke of the need of library service for the young. In his opinion 
such sections were the connecting link between the school and the library, 
and every well-equipped library should make such provision. Mr. Zebedee 
Moon writes: “* Against the general admission of children it has been 
objected that they wouid be too troublesome, that they would prove a 
hindrance to the adult borrowers, that they would not take proper care of 
the books, that the expense would be such as few libraries could bear, and 
that the necessary addition to the staff would be a continual burden upon the 
very limited income at the disposal of library committees."’ But he had 
found that good care was taken of the books ; that the co-operation of the 
schoolmaster was to be obtained, that no hindrance was occasioned, because 
children borrowed either just before or after school time, and that little or 
no expense was caused 

Mr. J. D. Brown summarizes the question thus : ‘* In our opinion it is 
much the best course to allow young children to become acquainted with the 
attractions and uses of good books and the proper functions of public 
libraries as early as possible, and to this end they should be encoura:,ed to 
use municipal libraries, and not be discouraged and put off with peiy school 


libraries or deliveries of small boxes of books sent to schools to ve doled oui 





by teachers as a reward for good behaviour.’ 

Personally the system which appeals to me as most likely to last is 
that by which an arrangement is made between the head teacher of the 
schools and the librarian. This is brought about by the librarian compiling 
alist of all the schools in his area, and to each he gives a number of forms, 
by means of which the head teacher recommends those children whom he 
thinks will best avail themselves of the privilege of using the library, and 
are most likely te 





take tine necessary care of the books. This recommend- 
d teacher. On the 
children bringing the forms to the library books are issued in the usual 
manner, but from a special room set apart for this purpose. The children's 
hooks are specially selected with a view to all possible requirements, and 
the staff are prepared to assist them in their search if need arises. 


ation entails no responsibility on the part of the he: 


Twice a week the head teacher is notified of all defaulters and overdues, 
which is found to produce the desired effect within twenty-four hours as a 
rule. The head teachers are also provided with notification forms which are 
used to inform us of withdrawal from = school. 

The stock of the library, at which I am in service, is well supplemented 
by a dictionary catalogue wherein every book, tale, or otherwise, is entered 
under the subject with which it deals, and the local teachers make use of 
this device in suggesting pleasant topies which are being dealt with at 
school. “Thus under Ashanti children are referred to Henty's ** By sheer 
pluck,’ under Fo ongary to Ker's ** Wizard King,’’ under Electricity to 
Ballantyne’s ** Battery and the Boiler,’’ to say nothing of the more serious 
works on the subjects. These are but a few instances of a plan which is 
carried out in’ every way, English [listory being specially divided into 
periods, and well represented. 

| hold that children should come to the library for their books, they get 
accustomed to the building, they get to iknow what a library is for. Of 
course it is not every library that can place a room apart, and in’ such 
causes, in order to avoid a crowded counter, the librarian should fix the hours 
at whieh the children can obtain books, so as to work in with the time when 
the adult library is not busy. In most libraries the busiest time is in the 
evening, and where there is not 2 separate juvenile room, the children might 
be allowed to change their books until about six o'clock, 
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Where there is a speci: room it is necessa some ( epa 
the bovs from the girls, or the room would ppea 
playground rather than a library If the library is e enough | 
arrangements should be made for the boys and git € ol € 
evenings 

Whether the circulation takes place at the library or outside, one tl 
is important—that special attention be paid in the f books f 
department, as it is easier to get books that are uitable f I 
than it is to obtain the correct ones but is H 


Ballantyne, Kingston, Marrvat, Meade, 





Stretton, and a host of others, it is much easier n | Ss years 

It must not, however, be thought that childre are fo 
not take out works other than fiction, for if | ; histor S¢ 
veography, ete., in a simple form are provide e found 
have a very good circulation, as good, if not bette orks « 

In conclusion it is certain that if we are » make this branch « 
work completely successful, we should gain the -Operation of tl 
master, for without this we cannot carry on o to its full exte 
and I sincerely hope that before long juvenile libraries e establishe 
connection with every library in the Kingdom, for as one riter savs l 
public library is the natural successor to the public school, and it is 
important to put children into close touch with it before thev leave. sch« 
If this can be done we shall hear less of the failure f our edi 
system and another librarian adds that all possible means 
taken to create and cater for a love of reading amongst the school child 
f to-day especially when we recognise in them tl ers ' the 

DISCLUSSTON 

Mr. Roebuck said the question of fines needed iref han¢ 
Personally, he did not inflict them, but notified é maste 
lefaulters among his scholars ; and this invariably |} the desired effe 

Mr. Bayley was glad to see that the Committee ere at length d 
something for junior assistants, and he had no doubt tl f such mee fe 
as the present became a regular feature, the attendar uuld increase 
greatly. He did not believe in sending the books » schools 
important that they should come to the library for tl I s 

Mr. Hogg hoped this question would receive m f te 
it had vet done. He thought there should be an age d that inste 
of fining defaulters, their tickets should be suspet He le ri 
ee a special room set apart in which children could study { exan 

Mr. Rivers thought there was some danger of er-doing the tl 
He agreed with Mr. Hogg as to the desirability « oe ni { 
considered that (especially in England) children are taught to read much 
early. After all, books are only a second-hand means rT 
ledge ; and he was convinced that if more attention 5 given to develoy 
the power of observation in children, they would acqui much more sé 
ind practical knowledge than they could obtai 1 
these early vears. 

Mr. Chambers said it was impossible to estimate ne ood one 1 


do in this work among children. Speaking generally school libraries were 


Seneath contempt, 
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Mr. Savers in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Vale said that during 
January and February 10,000 volumes were issued to children at the schools 
from the Croydon School Libraries. The system was entirely financed by 
the Education Committee. He deprecated the opposition to properly organ 
ised school libraries, as he believed they procured a more extended and 
useful) circulation of books than did the juvenile library in the centrai 
building. 


Mr. S. A. Hatcher, in seconding the motion, said many libraries were 
unsuitable for children’s libraries ; but this was one of the problems which 
librarians would have to solve in the near future. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS. 

SECTION 3 (Cataloguing). Examiner—Mr. J. HENRY QUINN. 

The premier candidate in Section 3 of the Proficiency Tests (Cata- 
loguing) is 

**Nonscucn “’—Mr. G. E. Denne, Richmond. 
—who received 85 per cent. of marks. The examiner remarks that except 
for a failure to realise that there is no real difference between a class-list 
and a classified catalogue, and a want of uniformity and proportion in the 
illustrative entries, the essay is good. 

Of another candidate, ‘* Spy,’ the examiner says that punctuation, 
imprint order, and the difficulties of the classified catalogue should be 
studied. Considering the writer’s age, however, the essay is both 
creditable and encouraging. 





Section 4 (Library Practice). Examiner—Mr. JAMES Durr Brown. 
First CLass.— 
No Candidate obtained this distinction. 
SeEcoND CLAss.—(In alphabetic order). 
ANONYMOUS.” 
** CROINDENE.”’ 
‘+ Leper.” 





Of each essay the examiner states that the area of rooms is 
inadequate. The writers failed to realise the space necessary for gangways 
or to make provision for staff at Branches. Ot ‘* Croindene,”’ he says, 
that, except with regard to accommodation, ‘‘ the problem is dealt with 
intelligently, and with due regard to the main features.” 


LIBRARY JOURNALS, ETC. 


BULLETIN DU BIBLIOPHILE ET DU BIBLIOTHECAIRE. — Following on 
the discoveries of wholesale forgeries of objects of art in Paris, M. Alfred 
Morel-Fatio writes on an autograph letter of Cervantes in the Dobrée 
Museum at Nantes, which, after a careful examination, he pronounces to 
be spurious. He is led to this conclusion by several anachronisms in the 
letter: first, the form of address, Muy Senor mio, equivalent to our 
modern Dear Sir, a form which was never used in the time of Cervantes, 
aroused his suspicion ; then there are mixed tenses, and several errors of 
orthography, which the author of ** Don Quixote *’ could not possibly have 
been guilty of. But the gravest mistake of the forger was to abridge the 
baptismal name of Miguel to M. de Cervantes. Spaniards attach a par- 
ticular value to their Christian names, and if at the present day they 
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sometimes abridge their names to an initial, it is merely that they follow 
the French fashion ; but M. Morel-Fatio proves conclusively that in the 
17th century this custom was unknown. He advises the authorities to 
remove an obvious forgery from the Museum at Nantes. 


M. Ernest Jovy concludes his admirable notes on Pascal. This part 
opens with a long extract froma letter from Louis and Bloise Périer to 
their mother—Pascal's sister, Gilberte—informing her that they were 
advised to postpone the publication of her Life of Pascal, on the grounds 
that it was likely to create difficulties for the Jansenist party. The ultra 
sceptical Bayle, writing on this biography in the Nouvelles de la republiqu 
des lettres in December, 1684, said that it was worth a hundred volumes 


of sermons, and was far better fitted to disarm the impious; for if they say 
that piety is the sign manual of a small mind, it would be easy to show 
them this example of simple faith in one of the greatest geometricians, the 
most subtle metaphysicians, and the most penetrating minds that have 
ever lived. 

M. Cottin continues his bio-bibliographical study of the late M 
Lorédan Larchey ; and M. Henry Martin proceeds with his work on the 
‘*Miniaturistes a l’Exposition des Primitifs francais, which makes 
excellent reading. 

We learn that three superb miniatures, which, many years ago, had 
been torn from a 15th century MS. ot the Cité de Dieu. belonging to the 
Bibliotheque de Macon, have just been restored by a public subscription 
It is pleasant to relate that Mr. Henry Yates Thomson, the well-known 
English bibliophile, contributed £100 to the purchase fund. 

The number contains a sympathetic review of Mr. H. G. Aldis’s** List 
of books printed in Scotland before 1700.”’ 


BooTLeE FREE LIBRARY, MUSEUM AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL JOURNAL 
—Contains notes on new and old books; lists of recent additions; and 
among other things, a sufficiently long extract from Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
** Books in relation to National Efficiency’ to warrant a reference to its 
source. 

LINCOLN PuBLic LIBRARY. CATALOGUE OF LOCAL Books, ETC., IN THI 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT.—The handsome volume is divided into seven 
parts—general works; works relating to particular subjects; works 
relating to town, villages, and well-defined places in the County: works 
on general subjects by local authors ; biographies of Lincolnshire men and 
women; and maps, engravings, prints, etc. ; and is provided with a name 
index. The entries under the Civil War are especially interesting : these 
are arranged in chronological order. Mr. Corns is to be congratulated not 
only on account of the painstaking thoroughness of his work, but on the 
production of what Sir Benjamin Backbite called *‘a beautiful quarto 
page. where a neat rivulet of text murmurs through a meadow of margin. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘* Blacking out.’’—The question as to the advisability of obliterating 
the betting news from the papers in Public Libraries is again very much 
en evidence. Inthe numerous opinions which have been expressed, how 
ever, one point of view has been completely overlooked ; we refer to that 
of the man (and there are many such) who takes an interest in racins 


matters. Such persons surely have just reason for complaint. if they are 


to be deprived of the opportunity of seeing the racing news, merely because 
certain persons make a wrong use of this section of the newspapers. In 


our opinion, the legality of the ** blacking out ‘’ system is open to question. 
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Mr. Cotgreave's Address, until further notice, will be 79 Havelock 
Road, Great Yarmouth. 


Death of Mr. H. J. Mathews, M.A.—Mr. H. J. Mathews, M.A.., 
whose death is announced, had, for the past 25 years, rendered gratuitously 
invaluable service in connection with the institution and subsequent 
development of Brighton’s Public Libraries. Mr. Mathews catalogued 
with his own hand over 50,000 volumes in various languages ; and this, as 
anyone at all conversant with libraries will bear out, is a task not to be 
lightly undertaken. He was also Chairman of the Library Sub-Committee 
for 17 years, and from time to time he presented many rare and valuable 
books to the Library. The deceased attended the Library practically 
every day for several hours, and worked just like a salaried librarian. He 
possessed an immense knowledge of books, having been for a time at the 
Bodleian, where he gained the experience which he used to such purpose 
at Brighton Library. Mr. Mathews was also one of the most learned of 
Hebrew scholars. 

Dukinfield has received an offer of £2,500 from Mr. Carnegie for a 
Public Library. 

The L.A.A. Library.—Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., has given the 
Library a copy of the ‘* Society of Arts Report on Leathers for Book- 
binding.”’ 

Liverpool.—The City Council have decided by 33 votes to 29 to blot 
out betting news in the Public Libraries, and 

Miss Marie Corelli on Public Libraries. — In her inscrutable 
wisdom, Miss Corelli has again seen fit to give the world her free, 
candid opinion of Public Libraries. ‘* Those who have really learned 


to read,’’ says she, in her charming, inconsequential way, ‘are no 
encouragers of the Free Library craze. The true lover of books 


will never want to peruse volumes that are thumbed and soiled by 
hundreds of other hands—he or she will manage to buy them and keep them 
as friends in the private household. . . . To borrow one’s mental fare from 
Free Libraries is a dirty habit to begin with. It is rather like picking up 
eatables dropped by someone else in the road, and making one’s dinner off 
another's leavings. . . ..° These words follow on a complaint of unfair 
criticism of her books on the part of people who have not read them. 
Truly, Miss Corelli’s idea of the fitness of things is, like her syntax, 
mysterious and past finding out. But one thing is certain: however it 
may fare with her books, her spite, at least, is immortal. She cannot 
forget Mr. Carnegie’s Stratford-on-Avon Library; and that gentleman 
comes in for a good scolding, fcr it is ‘* pretty Fanny’s way” to be 
sarcastic. Then she ‘‘ resurrects”’ the disease germ bogie, and describes 
Public Libraries as ** undoubtedly very useful resorts for betting men.”’ 

Lastly, she says: ‘* An American ‘ professor’ (there are so many of 
them) spoke to me the other day in glowing terms of Andrew Carnegie. 
‘He's cute, you bet!’ he remarked; ‘he goes one better than Pears’ 
Soap! Pears has got to pay for the up-keep of his hoardings, but Carnegie 
plants his down in the shape of libraries, and gets the British ratepayer to 
heep them all going!’ ”’ 

It is not often that Miss Corelli is pleased to be facetious ; but if this 
is a specimen of her humour, it is evident that a joke uttered by her is no 
laughing matter. 


Shoreditch has also decided to blot out betting news. The resolution 
Was carried at a meeting of the Borough Council by 16 votes to 11. 
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Newbury.—The site of the proposed Public Library at Newbury has 





says the ** Daily Graphic,”* had an interesting history It was used in the 
early part of the 18th century as a workhouse until larger accommodatiotr 
was required, when it became the town gaol, and the dismal cells are 
reminiscent of the days of sheep stealing and body snatching. Latter! 
the building was successively used as a dancing hall, lecture room, and the 
meeting place of several religious sects. For some years it has been 


the occupation of the local Gordon Boys’ Home. 


Public Libraries in the Eye of the Law. — The decision of 
Mr. Justice Kennedy and Mr. Justice Ridley in the King’s Bench 
division that Public Libraries are not Scientific and Literary Societies 
within the meaning of the Act is distinctly unfortunate, inasmuch as it 
is difficult to gauge what effect the decision may have on rating bodies 
with regard to the rating of Public Libraries. it is hardly likely that it 
will tend to a better understanding between these bodies and Publi 


Libraries, and the question is likely to remain a burning one. It is only 
necessary to recall the case of Manchester v. Macadam, in which the Houss 
of Lords decided that the Manchester Public Library was a Literary and 


Scientific Society within the meaning of the Act. to realise to the full that 
the ** law is a hass.’’ The Liverpool Corporation are to be congratulated 
in having the courage ot their opinions and appealing against the assess 
ment of the Wavertree Public Library, but it is a great pity that they 


cannot be congratulated on a more successful result As it stands, it is 
not unlikely that some struggling library authority will feel the effects ot 


the Liverpool decision. 


St. Bride Institute.—The first instalment of a_ well-illustrated 
article, entitled The Transformation of London. appears in the April 
number of ‘‘The Home Counties Magazine."" The writer is Mr. F. E 
Tyler, the senior assistant at the St. Bride Institute Library. 


State Aid of Public Libraries.—In the Journal of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects of Feb. 25th appears a sympatheti 





article on Public Libraries, their buildings and equipment a plea 
for State aid; by Maurice B. Adams. The article pleads for a more 
thorough recognition of the educational work of Public Libraries 
the removal of the rate limit, and also for the planning of Public 
Libraries from a utilitarian point of view. The a or concludes by pro 
testing against the planning of Public Libraries by the ** Surveyor of tl 
sanitary authority.’’ Plans are shown of the Eltham, St. George’s-in-the 
East, Wakefield, Acton, Wells Street. Camberwell, and Hammersmith 
Public Libraries. There are one or two amusing mistakes Buletines 


appears for ‘* Bulletins,’ and we also get the surprising information that 
Mr. Henry Bond is Secretary to the Library Association. 


APPOINTMENT. 
HERDMAN, Mr. Daniel W., Assistant in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Library, to be Librarian at Grahamstown, Cape Colon 


The appointment was made by Mr. John Minto, Chief Librarian of tl 
Brighton Public Library, acting on behalf of the Grahamstown Public 
Library Committee. 
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